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LIMITED WAR 


NEAR of general war was raised throughout the world 
by the sudden new crisis in the Middle East. Quickly 
following the overthrow of the government of Iraq on July 
14, U.S. marines were landed in Lebanon and British para- 
troopers in Jordan to discourage similar Arab nationalist 
coups in those countries. Presidei* wisenhower in a spe- 
cial message to Congress, July 15, acknowledged that the 
landings at Beirut might have “serious consequences.” 
Moscow and Peiping immediately voiced charges of .West- 
ern aggression. 


Secretary of State Dulles told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, July 18, that this was “a grave moment in 
history.” On the same day U.S. Ambassador Raymond A. 
Hare at Cairo formally warned the United Arab Republic 
that “Any attack on United States forces by military units 
of the United Arab Republic or under U.A.R. control could 
involve grave consequences seriously impairing. our rela- 
tions.” Almost simultaneously the Russian government 
declared that ‘“‘The Soviet. Union: will not rest indifferent 
to the acts of unprovoked aggression in an area adjacent 
to its frontiers.” 


Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, in a message on 
July 19 calling for immediate convening of a summit con- 
ference on the Middle East, took occasion to remind the 
West that the Russian arsenal included intercontinental 
missiles. However, Khrushchev agreed that it would be 
“wiser not to bring the heated atmosphere to a boiling 
point.” Both Dulles and British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd had expressed the opinion that the present situation 
would not lead to open conflict between East and West. 
But everyone recognized that a false step by either side 
might usher in the dreaded Third World War. 


During most of the period since World War II, and par- 
ticularly since the launching last autumn of the first Rus- 
sian earth satellite, public attention has been focused on 
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the danger of total war, opening with a surprise nuclear 
attack on large centers of population. There is neverthe- 
less belief among some military leaders here and abroad 
that hostilities in the Middle East, even hostilities involving 
use of nuclear weapons, could be confined to that area. The 
Spanish civil war of 1936-39 was so limited by a non-inter- 
vention agreement of the great powers, That conflict, how- 
ever, was fought before the advent of nuclear weapons and 
was succeeded in the end by a war of world-encompassing 
dimensions. 


American defense preparations have been directed pre- 
dominantly in recent years to developing capacity for total 
war, On the other hand, a growing body of opinion con- 
tends that the United States is not adequately prepared to 
meet threats of limited war. Demands for stepped-up 
preparation for brushfire conflicts have become more in- 
sistent with the development of a deterring, though uneasy, 
Kast-West nuclear stalemate. Now events in the Middle 
Kast may have the effect of swinging American military 
thinking further in that direction. 


STRATEGIC ARMY CoRPS. FoR BRUSHFIRE MISSIONS 


Among the military services, the Army has been pressing 
hardest and longest for’ more planning and spending in 
preparation for limited. war. In its opinion, the country 
does not. have sufficiently large, well-trained, and adequately 
equipped “fire .brigades’’. to put out little or moderate- 
sized fires before they become big .conflagrations, or to 
deter would-be arsonists: from setting fires in the first place. 
Quenching brushfire wars is the function of the Strategic 
Army Corps, a unit whose existence was first made public 
on May 20. Known as STRAC, this 150,000-man force con- 
sists of two airborne and two infantry divisions and, ac- 
cording to the Army, has been “specially tailored’”’ to deal 
with limited wars and to-move promptly to potential trouble 
spots anywhere in the world.! 


Unfortunately, large elements of the Army’s new stra- 
tevic force are believed to lack true combat readiness. Only 
the 101st Airborne Division is unanimously conceded to be 
“operationally ready on a moment's notice.” * STRAC’s two 

' Maj ‘Gen: William W. Quinn, member of the Army staff concerned with divisional 


reorganization, ‘snid on July 16 that Strac “normally would have gone into Lebanon 
if the Marines hadn't been steaming with the Sixth Fleet.” 


21t waa the 10ist that supplied detachments to deal with the desegregation disturb- 


ance at Little Rock, Ark., last year and, more recently, the unita flown to the Carib- 
bean after the mob attack on Vicé President Nixon in Venezuela on May 13. 
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infantry divisions have many inexperienced men, due to 
tight manpower ceilings and a continuing turnover in mili- 
tary personnel. The Army’s extensive overseas commit- 
ments, which involve constant reshutiling of men and units, 
make it impossible to preserve four powerful mobile ground 
divisions intact. 


STRAC divisions are further handicapped, some officers 
believe, by inadequate supplies of the latest conventional 
weapons and by changes in progress which, when completed, 
wiil enable them to fight with either nuclear or conventional 
weapons. Preparation for change-over has entailed doing 
away with the three-battalion division and replacing it with 
the so-called pentomic or five-sided division. Hanson W. 
saldwin, military editor of the New York Times, wrote in 
that newspaper on May 24: “The pentomic divisions, de- 
signed to have an ability to fight either nuclear or non- 
nuclear battles, are as yet in a state of ‘betwixt and be- 
tween’; they do not have sufficient new weapons to make 
them combat effective on a nuclear battlefield and yet their 
capability to fight conventional war has been severely 
reduced.” 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TROOP AND SUPPLY AIRLIFT 


In the Army announcement describing STRAC’s mission 
it was noted that the group’s “effectiveness.and speed of 
movement are dependent upon the availability of adequate 
air and sea lift.” An official statement on May 28 reiter- 
ated the long-held Army view. that “Insufficient airlift is 
available to meet the requirements of all the services, par- 
ticularly in a limited war situation.” The Army believes 
that the lesson offered by Korean experience and by the 
British and French expedition into Egypt during the Suez 
crisis has not been-learned.* Had a substantial air trans- 
port fleet been available in 1950, the course of events in 
Korea immediately after the initial attack from the north 
might have been radically different; likewise, if the British 
and French had been able to get their forces into Suez more 
quickly in 1956, the final outeome of that venture might 
have been more to their liking. 


When the President was asked at his news conference on 


®Gen. James M. Gavin, former Army chief of reséarch and development, told a 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee last year that “When Korea came and the call 
went out, the best we could do [with airlift capacity available in the area] was send 
some 600 troops . . . to meet whatever was there, and it turned out to be half a 
dozen North Korean divisions.” 
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May 28 about “our ability to move small forces overseas in 
a hurry,” he said: “Many people would like to be able to 
have airplanes sitting on bases doing nothing and suddenly 
to pick up a full division or two and go off some place in 
the world.” But the rule of reason had to be applied. “We 
have got a good airlift, well dispersed, to suit our deploy- 
ments in the world.” 


Testimony taken in a 1956 air power investigation con- 
ducted by a Senate Armed Services subcommittee under 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) revealed that it would take 
15 days for the entire available U.S. airlift, including the 
civil reserve fleet, to move a streamlined Army division to 
the Middle East, and much longer to transport a division 
to more distant areas, such as Southeast Asia. The Air 
lorce budget for fiscal 1958 included no funds for procure- 
ment of the type of planes needed to airlift STRAC forces 
from the United States to points overseas. Dudley C. 
Sharp, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, testifying on 
planned Air Force spending for troop transport during 
fiscal 1959, told the House Defense Appropriations sub- 
committee on April 14: “Total number of aircraft is going 
down slightly, but.total capacity stays about the same.” 











DISAGREEMENT OVER THE BOUNDS OF LIMITED WAR 


Some of the disagreement over adequacy of limited war 
preparations stems from disagreement over how extensive 
a war directly involving the United States could become 
and still remain “limited.” . Top Defense Department of- 
ficials apparently believe the progression to global war 
would be rapid.. Secretary of Defense Neil M. McElroy, 
testifying before the House Defense Appropriations sub- 
committee on April 29, said he believed war with the Soviet 
Union would inevitably be “an all-out military struggle.” 
He said: “I don’t see how you could have limited warfare 
between the two major opponents.”” This view is generally 
identified with Air Force thinking; top Army and Navy 
officers believe that war between the United States and 
Russia could be held to limited proportions under some 
circumstances. 


Defending the administration’s military budget, McElroy 
said that there was “less and less likelihood of limited wars 
that would demand sizable ground forces.” He observed 
that “We have as first-rate a limited-war fighting force as 
there is anywhere in the world in the United States 
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Marines.” In its statement on May 20 announcing organi- 
zation of the Strategic Army Corps, however, the Army 
pointed out that “The Marine Corps has no assigned funce- 
tions with respect to limited war.”” The Marine Corps, it 
said, was responsible for only such land operations “tas may 
be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign.” The 
Defense Department’s so-called functions paper of March 
16, 1954, specifically stated that Marine functions “do not 
contemplate the creation of a second land army.” 


Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald A. Quarles told a 
Buffalo audience on June 26 that the United States has 
“the required military forces both as to kind and amount 
to meet these ‘small war’ situations.” He added that “We 
believe that our best small-war tactic is to strengthen our 
allies so that their own forces are strong enough to dis- 
courage aggressive moves against them—and thus to deter 
small wars or to stop them before they begin.” 


President Eisenhower pointed out in his Budget Message 
last Jan. 13 that countries which have received military 
assistance from the United States “for the common defense 
of the free world” maintain the equivalent of 200 army 
divisions, 23,000 aircraft, and 2,300 naval vessels. ‘From 
1950 through 1957,” he said, “our assistance has augmented 
by about 17 per cent the total defense expenditures of these 
countries.”” However, the $3.1 billion proposed for foreign 
military aid expenditures in fiscal 1959 was less than the 
$3.2 billion estimated to be spent in fiscal 1958 or the $3.5 
billion outlay of fiseal 1957. 


Army officers believe that despite Secretary McElroy’s 
apparent doubts about preparing for “the full gamut of 
possible limited wars,” 4 their strategic views are -gaining 
ground. Two top secret studies now in progress deal with 
the problems and requirements posed by the threat of lim- 
ited war, and a third study with the adequacy of existing 
airlift. Support of preparations for limited war. has lately 
received vigorous backing from the Navy. Vice Adm. T.S. 
Combs, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, said in Atlantic 
City on June 5 that the United States must be. prepared 
“for the possibility of all-out war,.the probability of limited 
war, the certainty of cold war.” 


Events of the past decade, particularly since the Korean 


*As recommended by a Rockefeller Brothers Fund report ‘made putiblic Jan. 5, 1958. 
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War, have led the Army to stress its capabilities for limited 
war, the Air Force its capabilities for all-out war, the Navy 
its capabilities for both. Current Navy emphasis on lim- 
ited war may stem, in-part, from the fact that in the last 
two or three years its funds for all-out war purposes have 
been increased at a much faster rate than its appropria- 
tions for purposes primarily identified with limited war. 


BuDGET EMPHASIS ON PREPARATION FoR ToTAL WAR 

The first full testing of the Navy’s Polaris-missile sub- 
marine—each of which will cost, with its missiles, about 
$200 million—has been moved up two years but is still not 
scheduled to take place until the autumn of 1959.5 The 
Polaris is viewed as strictly an all-out war weapons sys- 
tem. The Navy had planned to request funds for only three 
additional Polaris submarines in fiscal 1959, but was 
prompted by Soviet missile successes of last autumn to 
raise the request to five. The House voted on June 5 to 
accept the recommendation of. its Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the number be raised further to nine. 


The. Navy's role in limited war has received less favor- 
able treatment at the hands of both the Executive Branch 
and Congress. Its watered-down request this year for $35 
million to begin a second nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, 
to team with the Enterprise now under construction, has 
been denied by the House but the Senate has still to act.® 
The Navy views carriers as mobile launching bases for air- 
craft armed for either limited or total war, and vital to 
offshore air ‘support operations in. limited war. 


President Eisenhower sounded the keynote of the 1959 
defense budget when he said in the accompanying explana- 
tion on Jan: 18: 


Although the Defense Establishment during the past four -years 
has been reshaping its military. programs to take advantage of new 
developments in military technology, recent demonstrations of 
Soviet scientific progress have pointed up some areas which should 
now receive still greater emphasis. These areas include ballistic 
missiles, ballistic missile submarines, ballistic missile detection and 


®*The Polaris submarine is a nuclear-powered undersea vessel designed to be armed 
with 1,500-mile ballistic missiles. The missiles will be launched by solid fuel pro- 
pellants; solid fuel is considered a great advance over the bulky and fragile liquid 
fuel used to launch all existing ballistic missiles. 

*The House Appropriations Committee, in its report on May 28, quoted from its 
report of the previous year: “It is the desire of the committee that the request for 
funds for [additional nuclear] carriers be withheld until such time as the ability of 
the Navy and the shipbuilding industry to produce an acceptable ship in an efficient 
and economical manner has been more clearly demonstrated.” 


' 
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defense, the further dispersal of the retaliatory forces and the 
improvement of their alert status, modernization of. the ‘early 
warning system, outer space projects, and basic research. 


Virtually all of the added emphasis was on preparations 
for total war. The President told Congress that “greatly 
inereased firepower” made possible a reduction in ‘per- 
sonnel, and he recommended cuts in the force levels of 
each service. The Army and the Marine Corps, the 
branches that would provide the ground forces in any lim- 
ited war, were to be reduced from 900,000 and 188,000, 
respectively, to 870,000 and 175,000. However, the House 
on June 5 voted funds to keep the Army at present force 
levels and increase the Marine Corps to 200,000 men. 


Commenting May 29 on changes in the defense budget 
proposed by the House Appropriations Committee,’ Secre- 
tary McElroy said: “You have, in my judgment, the option 
of spending unlimited funds and disregarding the effect 
on the economy of the country, or... the option of trying 
to judge the rate at which you can spend money for mili- 
tary purposes in relation to... the security needs ... and 
the ability of the country to support the program.” 


Defense Concepts Since World War II 


THE UNITED STATES and its non-Communist allies 
demobilized rapidly after World War II, in response ‘to 
public pressure and in the hope that the United Nations 
and the armed forces which it was planned to place at-its 
disposal would be able to enforce -world peace. The U.N. 
Charter made it the duty of the Security Council, when it 
found a threat to or breach of the peace, to “make recom- 
mendations or decide what measures shall be taken 

to maintain or restore international peace and security.” * 
However, efforts to reach agreement on creation of a U.N. : 
police force bogged down almost at the outset of negotia- 
tions initiated in 1946. By the time a stalemate was con- 
ceded in 1949, Soviet intransigence on a host of issues had 


7The House committee proposed both reductions and increases in administration 
requests, for a net over-all addition of $114 million. That sum, plus $99 million added 
on the House floor to maintain a larger Army, lifted the .total defense budget as 
approved by the House to $38.4 billion. The Senate has not yet taken final action. 


*See “Policing by United Nations,” F.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 25-42. ° 
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already convinced the West that it must reorganize its de- 
fenses. to hold Communist imperialism in check. 


Views on strategic doctrine expressed by American mili- 
tary and civilian leaders between 1947 and the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities indicated a belief that any new war in- 
volving the United States would start with a surprise 
attack on this country or Western Europe. The idea that 
war could be prevented through the deterrent of strategic 
striking power, and that victory depended upon inflicting 
maximum destruction upon the aggressor, was not seriously 
questioned. Western Europe was regarded as this country’s 
first line of defense and ground forces there were strength- 
ened. There was renewed build-up of long-range air power. 
At that time, when the United States was the only atomic 
power, “The American people appeared to be more fright- 
ened by the atom bomb than any other people in the world.” 
As a result, “the United States, by its psychological reaction 
to the bomb,- showed itself reluctant to engage in atomic 
diplomacy to force the Soviet Union to live up to its war- 
time. agreements, particularly with regard to... Eastern 
Europe.” ° 


The first important postwar debate on American stra- 
tegic doctrine broke out when Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson halted construction of the Navy’s 65,000-ton air- 
craft carrier United States and ordered procurement of 
additional B-36 bombers for the Strategic Air Command. 
He believed that Stalin’s chief aim was to get the United 
States to spend itself into bankruptcy. Congressional hear- 
ings prompted by Johnson’s action exposed interservice 
feuding, but confirmed the fact that there was overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan support for the view that total war was the 
most likely. threat to this country’s peace. Henry A. Kis- 
singer has written that the hearings brought on by ‘the 
revolt of the admirals’ demonstrated that “the Navy’s dis- 
agreement was not so much with doctrine as with the tech- 
nical implementation of a strategy which could not envisage 
any form of conflict short of all-out war.’ !° 


During the pre-Korean War period, the “containment 
policy” of George F. Kennan took shape. According to 
this theory, the United States should pursue a reactive 
policy and apply counter-pressure against the Communist 


* Alvin J. Cottrell and James E. Dougherty, “Nuclear Weapons, Policy and Strat- 
egy.”’ Orbis, Summer 1957, p. 138. 


” Henry. A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weajiona and Foreign Policy (1957), p. 36. 
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empire along a series of constantly shifting geographical 
lines. Underlying the containment theory was a belief that 
the Communist system had to substitute territorial expan- 
sion for internal reform; if it were frustrated for the next 
decade or two in attempts at territorial expansion, the sys- 
tem would either mellow or collapse." 


Containment, in theory, may have been ideally suited to 
enforcement by limited war. But, in fact, military prepa- 
rations and diplomacy were not in stride with one another, 
and strategic thinking in the West was dealt a severe jolt 
when, on June 25, 1950, the army of Communist North 
Korea poured across the 38th parallel into South Korea. 


WAGING OF LIMITED \WAR IN KOREA AND INDOCHINA 


President Truman instantly decided that the United 
States should go to the aid of the South Koreans.!2 Mili- 
tary experts generally agree that this was a wise decision, 
while regretting that the Communists had not been given 
clear indication that aggression in that quarter would in- 
voke such a response. Kissinger has written: 


It was a courageous decision to resist an aggression so totally 
at variance with all previous planning. The penalty: we paid for 
the one-sidedness of our doctrine, however, was the necessity for 
improvising a new strategy under the pressure of events, as well 
as a growing difficulty in harmonizing our political and. military 
objectives. Throughout. the Korean War we were inhibited by the 
consciousness that this was not the war for which we had prepared. 
The result was an endless conflict between the commanders who, 
being responsible for fighting the war, sought to apply literally 
the doctrine that victory means crushing the enemy, and the 
responsible officials in Washington who, in the light of their pre- 
conceptions and the global nature of their responsibilities, could 
only consider the Korean War a strategic diversion or a deliberate 
feint ‘on the part of the adversary.!3 


Despite initial setbacks, this country, with the aid of 
South Korean and other U.N. forces, was eventually able 
to drive back the aggressors. In the process, momentous 
decisions regarding the scope of the war had to be taken. 
Fear of precipitating global conflict and reluctance to get 
involved “in the wrong war, at the wrong place,- at the 


™ See article by “X” (George F. Kennan), “The Sources .of Soviet Conduct,” 
Foreign Affairs, July 1947. a 

"A Soviet boycott of the U.N. Security Council, then in effect, enabled the Council 
to proceed without threat of Soviet veto. Twenty-four hours after orders had gone 
out to Gen. MacArthur to put American forces into battle, the Security Council 
recommended that U.N: members “furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to-repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area.” 


Henry A. Kissinger, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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wrong time, and with the wrong enemy” ™ led the United 
States deliberately to limit military operations. Bridges and 
targets in Manchuria were not bombed; offers of aid from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops were not accepted; a naval block- 
ade against Red China was not set up. The Communists, 
in turn, accepted U.S. ground rules and did not attempt 
to destroy communication or supply centers outside Korea 
or to bomb the sea lanes connecting Japan with the main- 
land of: Asia. 


During the .so-called MacArthur hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services committees 
in the spring of 1951, administration leaders defended the 
initial intervention and subsequent restraint in Korea as 
an application of the doctrine of containment. The view 
that the Soviet Union might take advantage of U.S. and 
U.N. preoccupation with the hostilities in Korea to launch 
an all-out. attack on Western Europe or this country never- 
theless held strong in the military. In any case, while 
the fighting swayed back and forth in Korea, “the measures 
by which the administration dealt directly with the threat 
of Communist expansion in the gray areas were the same 
measures it had relied upon before the North Korean inva- 
sion, that is, granting military equipment, economic aid, 
and technical assistance.” '® The bulk of America’s mili- 
tary aid outside Korea continued to go, as before the Korean 
War, to French and Vietnamese troops in Indochina who 
were trying to resist the advances of Communist. Vietminh 
insurgents. 


After President Eisenhower took office in January 1953, 
his administration continued to deal with the limited war 
in Indochina ‘in: approximately the same way as had its 
predecessor. The $400 million in military aid which the 
Truman administration had earmarked for that struggle in 
its final budget was augmented by $385 million. On March 
28, 1953, the American and French governments issued a 
joint communique warning that if the Chinese took advan- 
tage of an armistice in Korea to pursue aggression else- 
where, “such action would have the most serious conse- 
quences for the efforts to bring about. peace in the world.” 
Red China did exactly what it had been warned not to do, 


“Testimony of General Omar N. Bradley. U.S. Senate, Military Situation in’ the 
Far East (Hearings before Committee on Armed Services and Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 82nd Cong., Ist Seas., 1951), pp. 731-732. 


“ Robert E.. Osgood, Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy (1957), 
p. 197. 
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and boldly supplied the equipment and trained personnel 
that permitted the Vietminh insurgents to transform their 
military effort into a massive assault. 


INTRODUCTION OF THEORY OF MASSIVE RETALIATION 


In the face of rapid deterioration of the French position 
in Indochina and widespread public demand in this country 
for retrenchment in military and other spending, Secretary 
of State Dulles, on Jan. 12, 1954, delivered his famous mas- 
sive retaliation address before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. The United States could get a 
“maximum deterrent at a bearable cost,” Dulles said, by 
placing “‘more reliance on deterrent power, and less depend- 
ence on local defensive power.” The attempt to meet aggres- 
sion “by being ready to fight everywhere . .. could not be 
continued for long without grave budgetary, economic, .and 
social consequences.” Therefore, this country was pre- 
pared “to depend primarily upon a great capacity to retali- 
ate, instantly, by means and at places of our choosing.” 


The doctrine of massive retaliation incorporated the the- 
ory of containment to the extent that a more or less distinct 
boundary was implied to exist between East and West. It 
differed from containment by seeking to integrate the 
superior nuclear capability of the United States with its 
strategic policy and thus to steal the strategic initiative 
from the Communist world. The plain intent of the new 
doctrine was to convince the Communists that this country 
was prepared to meet local aggression in the “gray areas,” 
not by shoving the aggressors back to the line of scrim- 
mage, but by full-scale attack upon the major population 
and industrial centers of the Soviet Union and mainland 
China. Although Secretary Dulles was immediately forced 
by critics at home and abroad to explain that the doctrine 
did not automatically entail massive retaliation to meet local 
aggression, its value clearly lay in the introduction into 
American strategic policy of an element of doubt as to 
precisely how far the United States might go in reacting 
to subsequent Communist nibbling. . 


The Dulles doctrine did not stop continued support of 
the Vietminh by Red China until fighting ceased in Indo- 
china in the summer of 1954. Supporters of the doctrine 
point out, however, that no new brushfire wars like those 
in Korea and Indochina have been launched by the Com- 
munists since they were informed that future American 
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responses to aggression would not be confined to limits set 
by Sino-Soviet strategists. When the crisis arose over the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu in the Formosan Straits early 
in 1955, Washington purposely kept the Communists guess- 
ing as to its intentions, and this tactic may have kept the 
mainland Chinese from trying to take the offshore islands. 

The doctrine of massive retaliation was criticized from 
the outset as being dangerous and unrealistic. Neither the 
American people nor the Western allies would tolerate the 
risk of nuclear holocaust in order to defend a remote trouble 
spot in Asia, it was argued. There was too large an element 
of bluff in thé concept; it contained too wide a gap between 
what was threatened and what would be done. It was not 
an effective deterrent to small wars in view of “the delicate 
problem of making intentions credible.” '* On the other 
hand, it has been observed that “The Communists, realizing 
the superiority of the Western nuclear weapons and deliv- 
ery systems over their own, may have been considerably 
more impressed by the. doctrine than its American 
critics.” 17 


Disclosure in 1955 that the Soviet Union had the hydro- 
gen bomb weakened the case for massive retaliation in 
response to local aggression. Secretary Dulles implicitly 
conceded this fact in a speech late that year. He reiterated 
that American, capacity to retaliate “must be, and is, mas- 
sive in order to deter all forms of aggression.” But he 
added that if the United States had to use its nuclear 
capacity, “Such use would be selective and adapted to the 
occasion.” 18 


GRADUATED DETERRENCE AND LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR 


During the past three years, a doctrine broader than 
massive retaliation has gained great headway in Western 
strategic thinking. Most often referred to as graduated 
deterrence, this doctrine accepts the theory that limited 
nuclear war may be possible. Secretary Dulles gave this 
view cautious endorsement late last year, after noting that 
“the military strategy of the free world allies has been 
largely based upon our great capacity to retaliate.” 


In the future, it may thus bé feasible to place less reliance upon 
deterrence of vast retaliatory power. It may be possible to defend 


“ William M. Kaufman, Military Policy and National Security (1956), p. 16. 


17 Alvin J. Cottrell and James E. Dougherty, “Nuclear Weapons, Policy and Strat- 
egy,.”” Orbis, Summer 1957, p. 144. 


18 Address before Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Dec. 8, 1955. 
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countries by nuclear weapons so mobile, 6r so placed, as to make 
military invasion with conventional forces a hazardous attempt. 
... Thus the tables may be turned, in the sense that instead of 
those who are non-aggressive having to rely upon all-out nuclear 
retaliatory power for their protection, would-be aggressors will 
be unable to count on a successful conventional aggression, but 
must themselves weigh the consequences of invoking nuclear war.!9 


The doctrine of graduated deterrence, like massive retal- 
iation, rests on the assumption that Western nations are 
not willing to spend, in lives or treasure, the amounts needed 
to match the conventional ground forces of the Communists 
at every point along the East-West perimeter. This defi- 
ciency can be compensated for, it is contended, by posses- 
sion of a superior arsenal of tactical, or low-yield, nuclear 
weapons. If aggression occurs, nuclear weapons would be 
employed in such a way as to deal effectively with the threat 
of Communist territorial expansion while; at the same time, 
keeping the war within bounds. 


Underlying the doctrine of graduated deterrence is an 
assumption that the Soviet Union is most likely to try to 
expand its empire piecemeal. As late as 1956, to judge 
from the hearings on air power conducted by the Symington 


subcommtitee, all of the branches of the armed services 
except the Army agreed that a new war would start with 
an all-out surprise attack on the West. and would .be: won 
by maximum offensive power. “It is little wonder. . .,” 
Kissinger has written, “that deterrence was again identified 
with strategic striking power, as if the Korean war had 
never taken place.” 2° 


SHIFTS IN SBRVICE LINE-UP ON STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 

Alignment of the military services on strategic doctrine 
has undergone radical change in the past two years. The 
Army has taken its long-standing battle for limited-war 
preparation to the public. In early July of this year, it 
invited some 400 military leaders, corporation executives, 
newsmen, and top officials of the Executive Branch to the 
White Sands Missile Range in New Mexico to demonstrate 
its capacity for waging limited war. The Wall Street 
Journal reported on July 2: “The sheer drama of a soaring 
Corporal missile, the deftness of experimental helicopters 
discharging rounds of rockets, and other flashy demonstra- 


"” John Foster Dulles, “‘Challenge and Response in U.S. Policy,” Foreign Affaira, 
October 1957, p. 31. 


*” Henry A. Kissinger, op. cit., p. 53. 
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tions underscore the Army’s case for a bigger share of a 
defense program with more stress on limited war.” 


Army Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor had summed 
up the logic behind the Army view in a speech before the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association in New York 
on April 24: 


As the Soviets have increased their atomic capability in weapons 
and delivery systems ... . we are probably justified in thinking that 
neither side would voluntarily start a general atomic war. 
Ilowever, in a situation of mutual deterrence, it does not follow 
that the Soviet Union will renounce other forms of aggression. . . 
It would rather suggest that they will prefer lesser forms of mili- 
tary activity pursued at an increased rate... [such as] limited wars, 
brushfire conflicts, coups d'etat, infiltration, subversion—all of 
those techniques [at which] the Soviets have been so adept in 
the past. 


Air Force Vice Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
addressing the same audience on the. same day, made it 
plain that he did not.share Gen. Taylor’s assessment: 


The Air Force believes in deterrence. We do not, however, 
believe in the false security that derives from believing in the 
myth of mutual deterrence. . . . With every passing day, the gen- 
eral war threat is increasing simply. because the Soviet Union, who 
believes in aggression, is achieving a general war capability where 
none existed before. ... Today they have a nuclear stockpile, 
25,000 operational aircraft, and a strong ... research program. 
The danger of general war is. on the increase as their capabilities 
are molded to fit their desires for world domination. 


A shift in emphasis by the Navy has-brought that branch 
into general agreement with the Army diagnosis, although 
the two services do not see eye-to-eye on the needed pre- 
scription. Warning of the dangers of over-reliance on a 
single defense concept, Adm. H. D. Felt, Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, told the newspaper publishers: 


A nuclear stalemate means that the Communists will probably 
think of engaging in more limited types of conflict. Control of 
this type of conflict means fitting the punishment to the crime. . ... 
We must continue to build forces that provide a graduated deter- 
rence—regardless of the next Communist move. ... We must be 
capable of deterring all-out nuclear war. We must be capable of 
creating a reasonable doubt that a limited war would pay off. 


The holding action of the Western powers in the Middle 
East, while not expected to provoke major revision of 
Western strategic doctrine, may bring about a greater 
build-up of conventional forces. A Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund panel last winter advocated a concept of graduated 
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deterrence that would include both nuclear and conventional 
preparations. “Our mobile forces” must be tailored to fight 
limited wars that “may range from conflicts involving sev- 
eral countries to minor police actions.” These wars may 
call for nuclear weapons or simply “conventional forces 
capable of assisting friendly governments to resist border 
incursions.” ?! 


Special Problems of Limited War 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION for. limited war not only 
would reduce chances for occurrence of such conflicts but 
also would lessen any likelihood that the West would be 
tempted to expand a small war because it was short on 
intermediate forces or weapons. No military strategist 
has argued without reservation that a limited war involv- 
ing this country could be kept limited, particularly if it 
involved nations of the Communist bloc. . But much thought 
has been given to developing a doctrine that: would work 
to that end. There is disagreement on the details, but a 
surprising amount of agreement on some of the basic ele- 
ments if a small war is to be held in bounds. 


It-is unanimously agreed that the capacity of the United 
States to inflict devastating nuclear retaliation in response 
to a surprise attack must be maintained. The Army Infor- 
mation Digest recently called it “the essential precondi- 
tion” in conducting limited war.22. The strategic deterrent 
must be kept strong.and up-to-date in order to try to 
forestall global war; if limited war breaks out, the strategic 
components must not be diverted to take part in it, lest the 
Soviet Union exploit the opportunity to launch an all-out. 
strike. 


Vice Adm. T. S. Combs, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, cited another necessary ingredient of a limited war 
doctrine in an address at Atlantic City on June 5, 1958: 

In using the term limited war, I do not necessarily mean ‘a small 
war. Rather, it is a war of limited objectives, objectives that 
would not expand into a global war. It could be nuclear or non- 


“|Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers ‘Fund, Inc., International 
Security: the Military Aspect (Jan. 5, 1958).. ° 


22 “*Limited War: The Prospects and Possibilities,” Army Information. Digest, June 
1958, p. 16. 
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nuclear. Its objective is to change, not crush. ... Neither side 
drives the other to an act of desperation, or into a corner where 
there is no escape. 


Military writers. disagree on how limited the objectives 
should be—whether the United States should ever settle 
for less than restoration of the status quo, whether it should 
strive for more. However, they are in full agreement on 
the point that unconditional surrender could not be de- 
manded in any limited contest. 


NECESSITY FOR RESTRAINT IN MILITARY OPERATIONS 


A third area of general agreement among military writers 
is upon conduct. of military operations. Robert E. Osgood 
summed up the scope of this problem when he wrote: 
“Under the military and political conditions of the fore- 
seeable future the decisive limitations upon military opera- 
tions that are within the power of belligerents to control 
would seem to be limitations upon the areas of combat, 
upon weapons, and upon targets.” 23 The United States 
limited its military operations in the Korean War when it 
decided (1) not to fly into Manchuria, (2) with atomic 
bombs, (3) to wipe out population centers. 


It is within this area that there is most uncertainty and 
doubt about the feasibility of a limited war that pitted 
East against West under whatever guise. Military writers 
generally rule out.the possibility that a war in Europe could 
be limited. This is partly because the NATO defense 
scheme depends upon nuclear retaliation from bases not 
far removed from population centers, partly because Europe 
is of pre-eminent strategic and moral importance.*4 Else- 
where in the world the vital interests of the Soviet Union 
and the United States are not mutually imperiled to the 
same degree. 


Many -military experts think that a limited war in the 
Middle East or the Far East, involving both the Communist 
and the free world, could be confined to those areas. Royal 
Air Force Marshal Sir John Slessor, in an address at 
the U.S. Army War College in January 1957, speculated 
upon what might follow if “the Kremlin exploits its initial 


23 Robert E. Osgood, op. cit., p. 243. 


2% One of the three top secret studies on limited war now under way in this country 
reportedly involves ‘a survey of a score of geographical areas to determine the size, 
composition, and requirements of forces that would be needed to put: down local 
aggression without using nuclear weapons. Western Europe is not one of the areas, 
presumably because any Soviet aggression in the NATO region would be met by mas- 
sive retaliation. 
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success in sowing the seeds of chaos in the Middle East,” 
engineers “a Communist rising in Iraq,” and dispatches 
“ ‘volunteers’ (like the Chinese in Korea) to protect the 
‘peace-loving People’s Democrats’ of Baghdad and Basra 
against the ‘Fascist oppression’ of Nuri and King Faisal.” 
The real aim of such an action, Slessor said, would be “to 
turn the open right flank of NATO, and deprive Europe and 
Britain of the oil which is vital to their economy.” 


Slessor offered the view that if the Western powers were 
to respond by using low-yield atomic weapons “against, 
say, Russian communications in the Tabriz gap or an air- 
field at Grozny or a marshalling yard at Astrakhan,” the 
Soviets would not, in turn, rush off and drop a hydrogen 
bomb on Washington. The Soviet Union would not initiate 
“a thermonuclear Armageddon,” provided it knew, “beyond 
peradventure, that to do so would bring annihilating retal- 
iation on to [their] own head.” 2 


Military strategists are in no doubt that if a limited 
war is to be kept limited, weapons must at all times be - 
geared to an “economy of force” consistent with particular 
objectives. The targets would have to remain strictly 
military objectives. Once the basic sources of strength 
of contending parties were attacked—the industrial and 
population centers—a total war, by definition, would be in 
progress. 


An indispensable condition for keeping limited war from 
developing into nuclear holocaust, strategists point out, is 
that “diplomatic channels be Kept open” at all times and 
“opportunities for graceful retreat” made available.2® In- 
deed, for the very reason that the necessity for limited 
objectives precludes the possibility of unqualified -military 
victory, it is probable that limited war could end only with 
some type of armistice frustrating to both sides. 


LIMITATIONS ON EXTENT OF. VICTORY IN LIMITED WAR 


The Soviet system is much better equipped than. the 
Western democracies to endure the frustrations and costs 
of limited war. Public. opinion behind the Iron Curtain 
has no influence on the conduct of foreign-policy or on 
the amount of money spent for military purposes. The 


Be Sir John Slessor, “Total or Limited War,’ The Great Deterrent (1957), pp. 270- 


271 


* “Limited War: The Prospects and Possibilities,”” Army Information Digest, June 
1958, p. 17 . 
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Soviet people still believe that the United States plotted 
the Korean outbreak and employed germ warfare against 
the North Koreans. They know little of their government’s 
role in suppressing the Hungarian uprising. The Soviet 
leaders are in a position to muster popular support and 
funds for any venture which, in their view, would advance 
the interests of world Communism. They can initiate a 
limited war, directly or by proxy; if faced with an unfavor- 
able balance of forces, they can apply Lenin’s dictum of 
“One step backward, two steps forward” and withdraw, as 


they did when they pulled Russian troops out of Iran 
in 1946. 


The United States, on the other hand, faces formidable 
problems in planning and spending for limited war. Garri- 
son Norton, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, 
has pointed up some of “the emotional and often somewhat 
irrational factors that affect our national performance in 
war.” Observing that the “waging of war ... has been 
for us a moral obligation, in which punishment of the 
aggressor was equated with our own survival,”’ Norton said 
in a speech delivered June 9 in Washington: 

I believe [the American people] still. suffer from what has been 
called the unconditional surrender syndrome. We have not yet 
accepted the fact that a limited war, no matter how hard fought, 
can only lead to limited victory. Our resentment during the Korean 
hostilities that American blood should be shed for what seemed 
to be minor returns was natural and understandable, but it was 
hardly compatible with our realistic decision not to enlarge the 
scope of the war. ... To send Americans into battle without 
providing them with the maximum firepower our technology can 
devise runs directly against our traditional way of doing things. 
Yet we are now faced with the possible necessity of doing just that. 


Congress .was told by the President last January that 
“highest priority” had been assigned to transforming the 
country’s strategic deterrent from a plane-carrying to a 
missile-carrying weapons system. Less attention has been 
given to the requirements of limited war because defense 
funds have not been sufficient to make ready for every 
kind of combat in every part of the world. But just as last 
autumn’s spectacular Soviet successes in the field of mis- 
siles impressed Congress with the need of greater prepared- 
ness for total war, so current events in the Middle East 
are believed to have increased its willingness to provide as 
much money as may be needed to contain small wars and 
prevent their developing into world conflicts. 
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